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fort in the President's presence and to Washington's
outspoken annoyance referred the treaty to a com-
mittee. In later years Washington consulted the Sen-
ate from time to rime about the principles of policy
that should guide American negotiators, and such
consultation has continued intermittently ever since,
a recent instance occurring when President Truman
enlisted Senatorial aid in negotiating peace treaties.
But after Washington's initial failure, no President
personally brought a treaty to the Senate until Presi-
dent Wilson came to the Chamber, bringing the
Treaty of Versailles and offering his assistance, which
was not accepted, in its consideration.

The general principles governing the relation of
the Senate with the President in regard to treaties
were laid down by a Resolution of the Senate as early
as 1816 and have been adhered to ever since. The
Senate feels that it can take no part in the negotiation
of a treaty; that is the business of the Executive to
which American ambassadors and others concerned
in negotiation are responsible. The functions of the
Senate begin when the text of an agreed treaty is laid
before it. The Senate then can accept or reject a
treaty forthwith. But the usual procedure is to refer
a treaty to the Committee on Foreign Relations,
where, if opposition develops^ it may remain for years
as actually happened in the case of the Treaty of
Alliance with Britain and France that President Wil-
son negotiated after the First World War and that,
having been duly referred to the Committee, still
awaits its consideration. The advice and consent